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Tue dispatches to the daily press state that King Ludwig of 
Bavaria committed suicide by drowning on the 13th inst. He has 
long been known as the “ mad king,” his eccentricities and extrava- 
gances having excited the wonder of the world for many years past. 
Recently he was deposed by his ministers, very much against his 
will, and his suicide followed as the result of this action. It will be 
curious to know if this eccentric individual had any insurance upon 
his life, as did Alfonso of Spain, whose recent death made a pretty 
heavy draft upon the funds of some of the European life insurance 


companies. 





Tue death is announced of Henry D. Sherrard, president of the 
Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, one of the oldest 
underwriters in the city of Philadelphia. His death occurred on 
Monday of this week of pneumonia, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. Mr. Sherrard was formerly secretary of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, but in 1858 was elected to the presidency 
of the company with which his name has been ever since identified. 
Mr. Sherrard was an underwriter of great experience and much 
executive ability. He was highly respected by his contemporaries 
in business and greatly beloved by a large circle of personal friends. 





A BILL has been introduced in the British Parliament providing 
for an inquest to be held upon every fire exceeding £100. The 
bill provides that such inquiry shall be conducted by a commis- 
sioner to be appointed for that purpose, who shall have power to 
summon witnesses and take testimony. But what is to be done 
after the cause of the fire has thus been ascertained, is not men- 
tioned. If, for instance, the inquiry should show that a large fire 
was caused by the direct carelessness or improvidence of some 
propertyowner, what satisfaction is that to other propertyowners 
whose property was destroyed in consequence of such carelessness. 
All that seems to be contemplated by the fire bill is to ascertain 
the causes of fire for the public information, but it seems to us that 
it should go further and provide some sort of punishment for careless- 
ness, recklessness or pure “ cussedness.” Punishment, of course, 
is provided for direct incendiarism, but there is as much culpability 
sometimes arising from carelessness as from criminal intention. 
However, something may be gained by enlightening the public as 
to the frequent causes of fire in order that methods of prevention 
may be adopted. We have frequently advocated the appointment 
of some person in every community with power to adopt just such 
course as is here proposed, but have always been of the opinion 
that such power should be conferred upon the chief of the fire de- 
partment, When a fire occurs the firemen are usually the first upon 
the scene and better able to judge of the origin of the fire than 





almost anyone else, and if it is of incendiary origin to find some 
traces of the means employed to start the blaze. In nearly every 
case of incendiarism where arrests are made it is done upon inform- 
ation furnished by the firemen, and it therefore seems entirely 
proper that they should have charge of all inquiries of this nature. 





Tue Boston Tariff Association and the brokers of that city 
seem to have come to an agreement that is apparently satisfactory 
to the majority of both classes. The association proposes to issue 
certificates to the brokers, recognizing them as duly authorized to 
solicit business. To put the scheme into effect, eighty-five per cent 
of the companies represented in the association were required to 
sign the agreement. This number of signatures has been secured 
and a large number of brokers have already applied for the certifi- 
cates. One agent, H. E. Darling, representing the Scottish Union 
and National, the Connecticut Fire, the Rochester German, the 
Merchants of New York and the Mechanics of New York, refused 
to sign the agreement and has issued a notice to brokers setting 
forth that it is not necessary for them to have certificates issued by 
the Tariff Association to enable them to place business in the com- 
panies represented by him. Mr. Darling has a personal grievance 
with the association, but it is believed that this will be satisfactorily 
arranged at an early date and he be induced to place his com- 
panies in line with the others. This recognition of the brokers of 
Boston and subjection of them to certain restrictions in the prose- 
cution of their business should be a great benefit to the under- 
writing practices in vogue in Boston. 





Louisiana has never been a particularly good State for fire in- 
surance companies to do business in, and the legislature proposes, 
if possible, to make it still more unprofitable for them. There are 
several bills now pending before that body relative to fire under- 
writing, and if they should all be enacted into laws it would result 
undoubtedly in driving all the agency companies out of the State. 
The licenses to do business issued to companies have always been 
very peculiar in Louisiana, and a bill now pending proposes to re- 
construct the law, making the sum to be paid for licenses range 
from $1000 to $4000. There is another bill providing that no 
rebate of premiums shall be allowed by any company, and that the 
net premium shall be set forth in the body of the policy. Still 
another one provides that companies of other States doing busi- 
ness in Louisiana shall make a deposit of $30,000 in the State 
treasury in State consolidated bonds. A committee of underwriters 
appeared in opposition to this before the judiciary committee, and 
the matter in consequence is held in abeyance. A protest has also 
been filed by the underwriters against all the arbitrary and oppress- 
ive measures that are under consideration. It is probable that the 
worst of these will be defeated. 





WE should really like to know what the real, rock-bottom figures are 
for rates on buildings in New York city. Two hundred thousand dollars 
were placed the other day upon six stores and dwellings, and three dwell- 
ings over on the west side around 116th street, at ten cents for three 
years. We understand that the policies were written through an agency 
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up town that receives forty per cent commission from the company that 
granted the insurance, and that builders risk was granted to complete 
said buildings without extra charge. Forty per cent from ten cents leaves 
six cents ; three’s into six, twice—equals two cents a year for a hundred 
dollars insurance! We confess to an absolute failure in our search to 
find a proper comment on the above, and can only repose our sentiments 
in the expression of the fellow-citizen ‘rom out of town, to wit: ‘‘ Great 
Scott !"— Weekly Underwriter. 

If our contemporary attempts to follow the rates on dwellings in 
this city he will soon exhaust his supply of “Great Scotts!” and 
may be tempted into even greater profanity. There seems to be a 
craze among companies to secure these risks, and the competition 
for them is so active that we expect soon to see them giving 
chromos or other *‘ bonuses” for the privilege of writing them. Yet 
The Chronicle Fire Tables show that 25,796 dwellings and tene- 
ments were burned during the past four years, the burnings being 
largely in excess of any other class of risks. The census of 1880 
gave the total number of dwellings-in the country at 8,955,812. 
What there is in risks of this kind that tempt companies to 
slaughter rates is ‘something no fellow can find out.” 





AN important publication is announced as forthcoming by THE 
SpEcTATOR Company ; it is entitled “THE Hanp-Book oF LIFE 
INSURANCE ON THE ASSESSMENT PLAN,” and will be ready for de- 
livery early in the coming week. In this work the publishers have 
compiled the official statistics of over 400 companies, associations 
and societies doing business upon the assessment plan or under 
various modifications of that plan. This is something that has 
never before been attempted. The number of assessment com- 
panies is constantly on the increase and the amount of business 
done by them is something enormous. Many of them, known as 
the fraternal societies, make no reports to the insurance depart- 
ments, and hence it has heretofore been impossible to ascertain the 
correct amount of their transactions or their financial standing. In 
Tue Hanp-Book the information not available to the departments is 
given in tabular form. The tables as compiled show for these 400 
companies the income for each in 1885, the sources from which it 
was derived, the expenditures for the same year and the accounts 
upon which they were paid. The tables also give the financial 
condition and insurance account for the same years, showing the 
amount written in 1885 and the amount in force at the beginning 
of the present year. Sonie of the companies have failed to fur- 
nish the information relative to the last two items, but the 200 
companies that do give this information show that the aggregate 
amount of insurance On the assessment plan in force at the begin- 
ning of the year was upwards of $2,000,000,000. From this state- 
ment it is fair to assume that the total amount of insurance in force 
at the beginning of the year in all the assessment and fraternal 
societies was upwards of $4,000,000,000. THE Hanp-Book also 
devotes a chapter to the publication of the laws adopted in various 
States and Territories, relating to assessment insurance; also a 
chapter to a condensation of the various court decisions relative to 
the assessment contract. There is also a directory of companies, 
giving their location and the names of principal officers, and con- 
siderable other miscellaneous information relative to assessment 


insurance. The purpose of the publishers is, as announced, to 


make this an annual publication and a companion to THE INsuR- 
ANCE YEAR Book published by them, which gives similar inform- 
ation relative to the regular life and fire companies of the country. 
The information contained in THe Hanp-Book will be welcomed 








not only by the large number of persons engaged in Prosecuting 
life insurance on the assessment plan, but also by the regular com, 
panies. Heretofore the transactions of the assessment companies 
have been more a matter of guess work than of positive information 
and in thus compiling the official statistics of the business, the pub. 
lishers of THe Hanp-Book render a valuable service to all beliey. 
ers in the system of life insurance. 





In an article upon the English Lloyds, the Specraror tells us that 
‘Lloyds is not a company or an association, but simply a number of 
individuals who guarantee so much of a risk as they choose, and are indi. 
vidually liable for the amount taken.” This we can understand—indeed 
it has always been our understanding of the Lloyds. But the Srecrarog, 
after saying that the Lloyds, in this country, follow the lead of the English 
companies in taking risks and paying losses, adds: ‘‘ But each individyal 
signing the policy has the reserved right to refuse payment if he chooses,” 
This we do not understand. We have heard of great advantages gained 
in some transactions by making reservations, but never before of one so 
advantageous as accepting premiums on risks and reserving the right to 
refuse payment of losses if one chooses. 

The above paragraph we clip from The Cincinnati Price 
Current. We had supposed that our explanation of the plan upon 
which the Lloyds transact business was clear and lucid, but it seems 
that our Cincinnati friend does not clearly comprehend it. When 
we said “ each individual signing the policy has the reserved right 
to refuse payment if he chooses,” we simply meant that he has the 
same right to refuse payment that a company has, and it is pretty 
well known that insurance companies do refuse to pay losses when 
they feel they are justified in so doing. The idea that we intended 
to convey was that if each individual signing a Lloyds policy felt 
inclined to refuse payment under it, it would involve the bringing 
of a large number of suits, instead of a single suit as might be done 
in the case of a company that should make such refusal. At least 
we are so informed, but our informant may be in error. The point 
that we sought to make was that while a Lloyds policy is unques- 
tionably good for its face, the fact that it is not authorized to do 
business in this country might at so.ne time necessitate the com- 
mencement of suits to recover under the policy, and in such an 
event it might be necessary to bring a suit against every individual 
signer of the policy, from the fact that such signers represent no 
organization but simply assume a portion of the risk in their indi- 
vidual capacity. 





WE print in another column an article headed, “So Easy to Get 
Out of,” which we clipped from The Independent, a quasi-religious 
and semi-insurance paper. The writer proceeds here to show that 
assessment insurance is fallacious, because the members are liable 
to stop paying at any time, and that consequently the benefits 
promised may be delusive. He runs this theory to the end of the 
rope, and asks, “What sort of a link would that be that would hold 
the locomotive fast to the car and not hold the car fast to the 
locomotive?” His purpose is to convey the impression that in 
assessment insurance there is no stability to the contract, because 
members can drop out of it whenever it suits their convenience. 
This would be all right enough if the editor stopped right there, 
but he concludes his article by referring to several decisions of the 
courts, which hold emphatically that a member of an assessment 
society is zof relieved from liability at his own option by declining 
to pay assessment. The courts of this State and Iowa have held 
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members to a liability for all claims arising from deaths or other- 
wise during the time of their membership, whether such claims had 
been assessed for or not. The Iowa court went so far as to 
declare substantially that the amount due under a certificate of 
membership in an assessment society was definitely determined 
immediately upon the death of a member by the number of surviv- 
ing members; that is to say, where the certificate stipulated that 
the beneficiaries should receive an amount equal to an assessment 
of $2 levied upon the existing members of the association at the 
time of the death of the member, was thus fixed for a definite sum 
the liability of the association, and that the officers must proceed 
to collect the amount due from each member, and to sue for the 
same in case it was not paid. The association, however, would be 
held for the amount due from existing members, whether it was 
collected or not. We have on several occasions referred to the 
decision in the case of the Mutual Associates of Rochester, N. Y., 
where the receiver of that society was instructed by the court to 
sue certain persons who had been members of that organization 
years before for liabilities incurred during their membership. From 
these decisions it will be observed that it is not “so easy to get 
out of” the assessment associations as many have been led to 
think, and it seems to us that the fairest way to treat the assess- 
ment business is to let the members understand distinctly that 
when they join them they become parties to a contract that im- 
poses obligations upon them, as well as upon the companies, that 
are not readily escaped from. It is, however, too frequently the 
practice of agents of assessment companies to represent that mem- 
bers are under no obligations to continue their membership or 
their payments, but that they can withdraw at any time, having 
“paid for what they got and got what they paid for.” We object 
to misrepresentation either in favor of or opposed to the assess. 
ment system. It has obtained a strong hold upon the people, as 
is very clearly indicated by the volume of business transacted in 
its name, and its friends will find still better favor in the eyes of 
the people if they not only tell the truth but the whole truth, and 
thus let members understand the full nature of the contract they 
enter into. 











TWENTY-SIX VEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


HE accompanying tables, showing the transactions of the 
regular life insurance companies reporting to the New 
York Department, which include the more prominent ones of the 
country, for a period of twenty-six years, were compiled especially 
for THe INsuRANCE YEAR Book for 1886-87, published by THE 
Specrator Company. We reproduce them here for the purpose 
of directing attention to the wonderful growth of the old estab- 
lished companies devoted to this business. It has taken a long 
time to educate the people up to a just appreciation of the benefits 
of life insurance, but the steady and healthy growth of the business 
shows that the better it is understood the more it is trusted. When 
it is considered that this great enterprise is conducted in the inter- 
ésts mainly of widows and orphans, and that these are the ones 
who reap the immense benefits disbursed by the companies ; and 
when the fact is realized that the vast sums held in trust by them 
is absolutely the property of the members, a better idea will be ob- 
tained of the beneficence of the life insurance system. 
It will be noted that the number of companies doing business in 
1860 was but seventeen, but was increased till 1870—a speculative 
period—when the number of companies was seventy-one; from that 





point they gradually fe!l off to the present number, twenty-nine. 
The importance of securing mutuality in life companies has been 
long recognized, and the existing ones are now practically on the 
mutual plan. The seventy-one companies of 1870 had an amount 
of capital equal to $10,519,484, on which thestockholders received 
dividends aggregating nearly $600,000; with the concentration of 
the business in the hands of twenty-nine companies, the capital 
stock has been reduced to $4,290,500 and the stock dividends to 
$325,531. In short, the stock feature of the life insurance busi- 
ness is maintained solely to satisfy the conditions of the original 
charters of some of the companies, but in practice their accumula- 
tions are regarded as the property of the policyholders. While the 
number of companies has been reduced from seventy-one in 1870 
to twenty-nine in 1885, it will be observed that the weeding 
out process was a great benefit to the system, adding strength 
to every material feature. Where $269,520,441 of assets were 
divided among the seventy-one companies, the twenty-nine com- 
panies that are left hold $523,664,678, while the surplus on policy- 
holders’ account has increased from $48,359,739 in 1870 to 
$92,749,487. After the panic of ’73 and the failure of so many 
companies, the volume of business fell off in a marked degree, but 
when the existing companies had demonstrated that they were not 
of the speculative or ephemeral kind, business began to improve, 
and the premium receipts which had fallen to $53,236,335 in 1878 
rose to $78,513,171 in 1885. It is acurious fact that the total in- 
come of twenty-nine companies last year was $500,000 more than 
the total income of seventy-one companies in 1870. 

When we come to look at the benefits conferred by the life in- 
surance system the record is remarkable, showing that the concen- 
tration of the life business in the hands of the lesser number of 
companies, noted for their wise and careful management, has been 
a public blessing. The seventy-one companies of 1870 paid for 
losses, endowments and annuities $19,522,712, while twenty nine 
companies in 1885 paid on similar accounts $38,624,822. The 
weeding out of the rank growth of speculative companies, following 
the financial crisis of ’73, while it seemed at the time to be a public 
calamity, was in fact a healthy process, conducive to the general 
welfare, illustrating again the truth of the theory of the survival 
of the fittest, and demonstrating that the survivors lived because 
they had earned the right to do so. On all accounts, the policy- 
holders of 1885 received over $15,000,000 more than did the 
policyholders of 1870. The decrease in the number of policies 
lapsed and surrendered indicates that the twenty-nine existing com- 
panies are more careful in the selection of risks than formerly. In 
those speculative days, when every agent and solicitor was doing his 
best to “boom” the business regardless of the quality of risks 
offered, anybody who could be induced to consent to talk on the 
subject was regarded as an applicant for insurance, and as a result, 
many policies that were issued on unauthorized applications were, 
of course, subsequently canceled. In the present day, however, it 
is not all of those by any means who send in dona fide applications 
who are accepted. The medical examination is more exacting, and 
the risk must be in every way acceptable before the policy is issued. 
A few days since we were shown the record of rejected applications 
in one of the companies, and the thought came to us that if the ex- 
perience of all companies was like this one’s, what a scarcity there 
is of healthy persons in the world. Many a man awakes for the 
first time to the knowledge that he is physically unsound when he is 
subjected to the rigorovs examination he is put through by the 
medical officers of life insurance companies. 

In the days of speculative insurance, when the number of com- 
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panies was greatest and the competition the most active, many 
persons were insured who could not possibly pass the medical ex- 
aminers of to-day. Yet, with all the looseness and “ booming ” of 
those days, the number of policies in force was never greater at the 
end of a given year but once during the last quarter of century than 
it was at the end of 1885, and in only four years was the amount 
At the close of 1885 the number of 
policies in force was 814,691, and the amount insured $2,023,517,488 
—two thousand millions of dollars that the companies are liable 


of insurance in force greater. 





ample provision. 


sources of the companies. 
grand harvest is yet to come. 
































for, and for the payment of which at maturity they have made 
This vast sum is designed to be distributeq 
among the beneficiaries of policyholders at the time of their great. 
est need, when their natural protectors have been removed by death, 
The tables show a steady growth in the business of life insurance 
during the past few years, and a healthy development of the re. 
Yet the tield is but partly worked—the 
Out of a population of 60,000,000 
of people, the number insured, as indicated by the 814,691 policies 













































































FINANCIAL CONDITION. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES. 
Vear Liabilities. Taxes, Com- 
NUMBER * . > “ey Surplus as to a Total 
Endin Capital. Assets. Exclusive A Income from missions and | ,,. , *0ta@ 
OF COMPANIES. Dec. m1 : of Capital. Policyholders.| p42) Premium | Investments Total I Other Expenses Disbursements, 
Receipts. and Miscella- otet Sucome. | 
neous Sources. | 
1860 | $2,121,200 | $24,115 ,687 | $17,159,873 | $6,955,814 $4,770,346 | $1,227,798 $5,998,144 $744,801 | $2,008,036 
1861 2,118,000 26,670,397 18,278,402 8,391,995 4,913,391 1,379,025 6,292,416 792,100 | 3,638,481 
1862 2,310,000 | 30,123,332 | 23,791,459 | 6,331,873 5.742.448 1,098,043 7,449,491 871,867 3+759.153 
1863 2,653,500 37,838,190 28,655,154 9,173,030 8,503,969 2,121,017 10,624,986 1,935,011 | 51 764,043 
1864 | 3.134.200 | 49,027,297 34,718,231 | 14,309,066 13,181,974 2,981,164 16,163,138 2,299,142 7,021,649 
1865 | 3,498,200 | 64,232,123 49,341,499 | 17,890,624 21,598,317 3,288,703 24,887,020 4,025,619 10,595,355 
1866 | 4,790, 91,587,028 65,588,523 | 25,998,505 35,825,006 4,550,660 40,375,666 6,770,335 17,176,606 
1867 | 5,577,600 | 125,548,951 | _ 88,597,422 | 36,951,529 50,385,146 6,096,851 56,481,997 9,480,443 26,325,213 
1868 8,387,768 | 175,262,330 | 135,806,958 | 39,455,372 67,835,325 9,546,833 77,382,158 | 13,789,689 40,959,021 
1869 9,876,364 | 229,097,425 | 180,932,859 | 48,164,566 86,053,155 12,454,164 98,507,319 | 17,278,478 54,471,576 
1870 10,519,484 | 269 520,441 221,160,702 | 48,359,739 90,298, 2! 14,727,882 105,026,148 18,349,431 63,876,840 
1871 10,898,359 | 302,558,199 | 254,551,781 | 48,006,418 96,710,877 16,779,685 113,490,562 20,242,707 77,530,280 
1872 9,667,416 | 335,168,543 | 288,327,107 | 46,841,436 {602,683 20,703,346 117,306,029 18,006,861 78,207,257 
1873 9,313,456 | 360,140,684 | 311,550,928 | 48,589,756 1000, 22,390,413 118,396,502 17,208,206 84,501,446 
1874 7,277,000 | 387,281,897 | 328,392,552 | 58,889,345 89,434, 26,297,718 115,732,714 | 15,986,881 81,232,333 
1875 5,746,700 | 403,142,982 | 342,330,953 | 60,812,029 83,788,511 24,856,573 108,645,084 | 14,128,594 79,982,466 
1876 5,176,500 | 407,406,333 | 346,279,780 | 61,126,553 72,056,698 24,301,885 96,358,583 13,174,419 76,618, 184 
1877 4,866,500 | 396,420,591 | 334,816,493 | 61,604, 62,933,690 23,228,454 86,162,144 13,327,565 74,337,323 
1878 41950,500 | 404,079,145 | 339,585,027 | 64,493,518 57,236,335 23,226,664 80,462,999 | 10,992,051 72,128,070 
1879 5,162,900 | 411,353,355 | 341,762,745 | 69,590,610 53,728,055 23,972,348 77,700,403 11,208,133 68,858,363 
1880 5,100,500 | 428,332,871 | 355,805,939 | 72,526,932 53,972,388 23,431,057 77,403,445 | 12,851,312 66,317,859 
1881 3,050,500 | 429,534,655 | 356,997,194 | 72,537,400 56,379,248 23,441,205 79,820,513 | 13 089,414 65,484,687 
1882 | 3,534,087 | 449,602,347 | 372,850,956 | 76,751,391 504,274 24.505,860 85,070,134 | 13,338,788 66,242,348 
1883 | 4,290,500 | 471,805,920 | 391,507,827 | 80,298,093 67,322,119 25,240,644 92,562,763 15,295,264 71,743,584 
1884 | 4,290,500 | 491,487,719 | 409,676,528 | 81,811,191 72,016,264 24,958,112 96,974,376 18,153,435 76,032,098 
1885 4,290,509 523,064,678 | 430,915,192 | 92,749,487 78,513,171 27,014,694 105,527,865 18,715,207 80,259,549 
| err tere | Hedeidsade D accndicece | 45085 eeees | $1,486,307,741 | $414,486,858 | $1,900,794,599 | $302,055,813 | $1,356,578,780 
PAYMENTS MADE AND Poticies IssuED IN TWENTY-SIX YEARS. 
PayMENTS TO PoLICYHOLDERS. Serena ee ene ree ae AT 
Total 
Year Pa 
4 le Ending | Total Pay- | Total Pay- , Dividends 
OF COMPANIES, Dec. “4 ments io ments for Total Total Pay- to Stock- 
Losses, Endow-| Lapsed,Surren- Dividends ments to holders. Number. coon of Number. pa of 
ments and_ |dered and Pur- ee Policyholders. ee —— 
Annuities, ser Policies. a 
1860 | $1,360,000 $243,954 $497,848 | $2,101,802 | $62,333 12,639 | $35,589,934 | 56,046 | $163,702.45 
1861 1,474,005 665,341 637,522 2,776,858 69,513 9.563 24,978,444 57,202 164,256,052 
1862 1,705,610 468,235 627,574 2,801,419 85,867 17,430 43,471,429 | 64,252 183,962,577 
1863 2,305,892 | 361,830 1,031,939 3,699,661 129,371 35,224 89,812,093 | 98,095 267,658,677 
1864 3,136,659 | 497,754 1,036,912 4,581,325 141,182 59,198 155,803,897 | 146,729 395,703,058 
1865 4,125,442 | 691,382 1,475,212 6,292,036 277,700 86,261 245,427,057 | 209,392 580, 882,253 
1866 6,428,472 | 1,226,856 | 2 532,477 10,187,805 218,526 134,300 404,510,474 | 305,390 | 805,105,877 
1867 8,253,003 2,067,782 6, 183,624 16,504,409 340,361 158,605 471,611,744 | 401,140 | 1,161,729,776 
1868 11,058,686 | 3,762,735 11,707,663 | 27,529,084 640,248 201,922 579,657,371 | 537,594 | 1.528,984.685 
1869 15,692,831 5,148,900 15,733,862 | 36,575,593 617,505 231,269 614,762,420 | 656,572 | 1,836,617,819 
1870 19,522,712 9,616,988 15,809,557 44,949,257 578,152 237,180 587,863,236 | 747,807 | 2,023,884,955 
1871 28,773,041 13,263,390 14.624,608 56,661,039 632,534 209,753 488,655,022 | 785,360 | 2,201,461,834 
1872 25,672,380 | 13,922,009 | 20,077,999 | 59,672,388 528,008 201,360 489,924,857 | 804,444 | 2,114.742,591 
1873 27,232,435 16,669,594 22.938,235 66,840,264 452.976 199 050 465,614,001 | 817,081 | 2,086,027,178 
1874 25,797,860 22,453,955 16,617,018 64,868,833 376,619 144,783 351,803,670 | 799,534 | 1,997,230,230 
1875 27,174,631 20,414,574 17,900,605 65 489,810 364, 133,095 299,276,337 | 774,625 | 1 922,043,146 
1876 25,567,850 | 21,354,376 16,187,128 | 63,109,354 334,410 99,036 232,665,489 | 706,179 | 1,735,995+19 
1877 26,103,286 19,152,318 15,397,370 60,652,974 350,785 81,909 178,283,017 | 633,096 | 1,556,105,323 
1878 29,153,226 17,095,994 14,637,449 886, 249,350 ,040 156,501,129 | 612,843 | _1,480,921,223 
1879 31,684,522 12,207,823 13,479,013 57.371,958 278,272 *112,025 "168,633,035 | “653,903 | *1,457,255:513 
f 1880 30,032,174 9,923,026 | 13,171,992 | 53,127,192 339.355 | 456,965 | “235,589,538 | “860,219 | *1,524,609,743 
: 1881 31,068,144 8,497,354 12,579,151 52,144,649 250, 80,929 222,582,483 | 627,385 | 1,540,089,080 
, 1882 29,826,874 9,255,077 13,555,105 52,637,056 266,500 91,945 257,517,216 | 661,458 1,637,648,872 
1883 33,894,306 8,837,857 | 13,417,464 | 56,149,627 298,697 110,302 308,064.893 | 705,059 | 1,763,730,015 
1884 35,602,544 9,503,530 13,043,498 | 58,149,572 329,091 127,965 321,310,170 | 750,567 | 1,870,728,059 
1885 38,624,822 9,630,269 12,963,660 61,218,751 325,531 156,214 378,214,523 | 814,691 | 2,023,517,488 
{ caanel 
ese+ | $521,271,407 | $236,842,903 | $287,865,085 | 1,045,979,395 | $8,543,572 | 3,455,968 | $7,808,124,079 | .... seceeenenent 



































* Includes industrial insurance. 
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in force at the end of 1885, is small, indeed. Of the entire popu- 
lation at least one-fifth should be insured, this number being made 
up of heads of families, the producers, upon whom the other four- 
fifths are dependent. A goodly proportion of those who go to 
make up this one-fifth are insurable, so that while the number of 
policies issued runs up into the hundreds of thousands, it should be 
counted by millions. Sixty-four thousand were added to the num- 
ber last year, and possibly the good work that is being done this 
year will reach the turning point of a million. There is plenty of 
work yet to be done by the agents and solicitors of companies, and, 
as the public is constantly growing better informed upon the sub- 
ject, the next ten years should show as good a record as it has taken 
the companies a half a century to make. But we solicit careful 
comparison of the figures we present, which of themselves consti- 
tute one of the best canvassing documents agents can use. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


UNDERWRITING MATTERS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
[To THE Ep!IToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Some weeks since we were delighted to see in your valuable columns a 
spirited discussion carried on by some of our intellectual giants, and we 
trust that its discontinuance is only for a time. Philadelphia is too apt 
to be neglected. We are well aware that the fire insurance business of 
our town has for many years been all profit to the few companies able to 
gain admission under our very stringent insurance laws. This condition 
arises probably from the fact that our water supply is inexhaustible, and 
carried under our streets by mains of the largest size to stand-pipes and 
sprinklers in almost every building of any pretension ; that our fire de- 
partment is altogether free from political influence, and that our 
veteran fire marshal is so expert that no incendiary can go unpunished. 
Under these conditions surprise should not be felt nor blame attached if 
our board is unable to grasp at once all of the intricacies of the business, 
and we urge patience on the part of those who are disposed to criticize it. 
Certainly, it is but fair to give it time, and if its work is not perfected in 
time for the next centennial celebration we will not complain of open 
criticism. Our agents are all brokers, and our brokers underwriters. 
Did you ever see a frog coming from the tadpole state holding on to its 
tail with one hand and with the other climbing upon the bank of its creek 
to join in the chorus? Well, our broker agents cannot bear to lose their 
pollywog tails, and so continue half broker, half agent and join in the 
chorus of low rates and high commissions. 

Just now we are the interested spectators of a wild hunt in which the 
entire fraternity (including, we believe, the office boys and porters) have 
joined. Big game has left the woods, and being in the open is free to 
whoever can make the capture. Mucwump & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 1. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Fire in West Forty-Second Street. 
Tue fire in the Forty-second and Grand Streets Ferries Railroad Com- 
pany stables at the foot of West Forty-second street, which broke out 
about 11 o'clock on Saturday night, burned until everything destructible 
about the building was consumed except the blackened walls. The safe 
containing the books and papers of the company, including the policies 
of insurance, was buried beneath the ruins. Whether the fire was of in- 
cendiary origin or to what cause it was due is as yet unexplained. It 
broke out in the third story among the hay, over the paint shop, which 
was in the second story of the building in that portion of it most remote 
from the river. Charles Curtiss, president of the company, said that it 
was impossible for him to tell what was the cause, and that he was un- 
willing to say that the fire was purposely kindled or was the result of 
accident until he had time to make an investigation, There were three 





watchmen in and about the building, whom he believed to be faithful and 
competent men, but he had not seen them since the fire. The value of 
the building and other property destroyed is estimated at $110,000, and 
is covered by an insurance of $180,000 in fifty-five companies. The in- 
surance was placed by Pell, Wallack & Dwight, insurance agents, as 
follows : 

Liverpool and London and Globe, $10,000 ; German-American, $7500 ;” 
Niagara, $5000; Imperial, $5000 ; London and Lancashire, $5000; City 
of London, $5000 ; Germania, Williamsburgh City, Citizens of New York, 
Phenix of Brooklyn, New York Fire Insurance Company, Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Commercial Union of London, Royal of Liver- 
pool, Greenwich of New York, United States of New York, Continental 
of New York, California of San Francisco, County of Philadelphia, 
Spring Garden of Philadelphia, Boston Underwriters of Boston, Wash- 
ington of Boston, Boatmens of Pittsburgh, Firemens of Baltimore, Peo- 
ples of Pittsburgh, Sterling of New York, the Fire Insurance Association 
of London, and other companies, $2500 to $5000 each. 





Why the New Orleans Compact Failed. 


WE referred last week to the fact that the attempt to form a compact in 
New Orleans had failed. The following circular explains why it failed : 


NEw ORLEANS, June 3, 1886. 
To the Organizers of the New Orleans Compact : 


GENTLEMEN—Your committee charged with formulating a compact 
were requested at your last meeting to undertake the work of procuring 
the signatures of companies to the document as adopted, and we beg 
leave to make the following report : 

We have procured the signatures of the following companies : 

Locals—Crescent, Factors and Traders, Hope, Merchants Mutual, 
Mechanics and Traders, New Orleans Insurance Company, New Orleans 
Insurance Association, Peoples, Pelican, Sun Mutual and Southern. 

Agency companies—tna, American, American Central, Commercial 
Union, Commercial of California, Germania of New York, Home of New 
York, Howard, Hartford, Insurance Company of North America, Imperial, 
Lion, Lancashire, London Assurance Corporation, London and Lanca- 
shire, Liverpool and London and Globe, Merchants of Newark, Man- 
chester, Niagara, NewYork Underwriters Agency, Northern, North British 
and Mercantile, Phoenix of London, Providence-Washington, Phenix of 
New York, Queen, Royal, Springfield, St. Paul, Sun of London, Scottish 
Union and National, United States Fire, Western, Washington Fire and 
Marine, Williamsburgh City and Fire Association of Philadelphia. 

After long waiting and frequent visits to their agents, and not receiv- 
ing answers from the following companies, the committee addressed 
them direct, viz.: German-American, Norwich Union, Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, Guardian, Continental and Fire Association of London. To our 
great surprise we found these companies unwilling to sign the compact. 
We had counted upon the unanimous support and co-operation of all 
agency companies in undertaking the work of forming a compact here, 
believing that it was only necessary to induce the local companies to 
agree to change their charters and alter their custom in regard to rebates 
and participation by the assured, in order to secure success in our work. 

The German-American and Guardian declined to sign without stating 
any reason or objection. 

The Phoenix of Hartford left the matter entirely with her local agents. 

The Continental and Norwich Union offered numerous objections and 
desired changes which frequent discussions of the points raised by them 
have shown cannot be made, 

The Fire Association of London expressed their sympathy with the 
movement, and asked to know how many companies had signed, but did 
not attach their signature to the document. 

In regard to those companies that insisted upon the adoption of their 
individual views it can only be said that no compact, tariff association, 
or similar body can be organized so as to embrace the particular views, 
and avoid the particular objections of every individual company. To 
secure success in such a movement a compromise of views is necessary, 
and after laboring for a long time the document presented for their sig- 
natures was the result of such a compromise, and the best that can be se- 
cured at this time, and it is gratifying to know that the compact form- 
ulated has been pronounced by those having wide experience to be the 
very best in existence, It is to be regretted that the few companies who 
are so strenuous in urging their particular views did not give us the 
benefit of their judgment by meeting with us during the weary time when 
we were striving to secure the ‘‘ greatest good for the greatest number.” 
However, they were represented in our meetings by their local agents, to 
whom they chose to leave their interests, and therefore it is surprising 
that after the unanimous adoption of the compact by those present these 
companies should withhold their signatures. 

Now as to the local companies. It was understood in originating the 
present movement that we should proceed without the co-operation of 
the Firemens and the Lafayette, as those companies were known to be 
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opposed to such action, and it was believed that we could well afford to 
proceed without them. : 

Recently the question has been acted upon by the directors of the Ger- 
mania Insurance Company, who decided not to the compact for the 
reason, it is understood, that they were unwilling to abolish rebates. 
The Teutonia, Hibernia and Home are in favor of the compact, but have 
refused to join unless the Germania does, so the action of that company 
keeps out four of the locals that were expected to co-operate in this 
movement. 

While some of the signers of the compact are willing to proceed with- 
out the companies who have refused to sign, yet it seems impracticable 
to get a sufficient number to consent to this course to enable us tu 
accomplish good results. 

We therefore recommend that you hold the matter in suspense until 
next fall, and that we adjourn to meet on the 15th of September to decide 
upon the advisability of continuing our efforts to secure a compact for 
this city. It is possible that by that time some of the impediments now 
in the way may be removed. Certainly the situation is growing continu- 
ally worse, and it will be merely a matter of time when all underwriters 
will see the necessity of co-operating to reform their business in this city. 
How much worse they will permit it to become before they apply the 
remedy remains to be seen, Meantime we can hold out to them the offer 
of a plan which has accomplished the most satisfactory results wherever 
tried, and which will be the best means of overcoming the frightful 
demoralization into which our business has fallen. Despite the objections 
advanced by a few, we are satisfied that the co-operation of all the agency 
companies can be secured whenever all the local companies, save the 
Firemens and Lafayette, agree to sign the compact. 

Respectfully submitted, James I. Day, 
J. A. CHALARON, 
CLARENCE F, Low, 
Committee. 





A Traveler Who Puzzled and Entertained. 
A WELL-KNOWN journalist of this city relates the following interesting ex- 
perience: 


Returning from New York on a limited express train a few days ago, I 
was attracted by a gentleman who occupied the section adjoining mine in 
the sleeping car. An earnest and cheerful man, in the vigor of sound 
mental and bodily health, clear in thought, ready in conversation, and at- 
tentive yet hearty in manner, he was soon on pleasant terms with nearly 
every one of his traveling companions and was not long in becoming evi- 
dently well liked byall. Having, almost without knowing how, confessed 
myself a newspaper man to him, it occurred to me that it would only be a 
fair restoration of the equilibrium of information to learn his calling. So 
at the first convenient chance I said squarely : 

** You haven’t told me yet what business you are in,” 

He smiled good-naturedly and replied : ‘‘ Iam not usually slow in mak- 
ing my occupation known, but this time I'll let you try your skill at 
guessing.” 

* Ali right,” I said ; ‘‘give me a clue.” 

Certainly,” he answered, ‘‘I am engaged in helping people save 


money.” 

_ Try me with something hard,” I answered confidently; ‘‘ you are con- 
nected with a savings bank.” 

**Not at all,” said he, ‘* savings banks are excellent institutions, but I 
have nothing to do with them. I am ina business in which a poor man, 
if he invests with me, cannot pull out his earnings if the whim seizes him 
to do so after a time, and dissipate the same, tohis family’s detriment. I 
undertake particularly to aid his family.” 

“Then you are an officer of some organized charity,” I said. 

‘* Oh, no,” was his half-amused reply, ‘‘ men who do business with me 
are lifted wholly above the degradation of becoming objects of charity. 
The humblest of my customers can, even in dying moments, know that 
those whom he has supported in life are by his own efforts left inde- 
pendent of benevolent assistance.” 

‘* You seem to deal mainly with the poor?” I questioned, while cudgel- 
ing my brain for some further bint as to his association. 

** By no means,” he promptly replied. ‘‘ I hold myself and my business 
to be of the most positive value to people of moderate means—salaried 
men, and’others, while the richest men in the country are always my surest 
patrons,” 

“ You are fortunate,” I said, perhaps a little vexed at my obtuseness, 
‘* in being able to serve all classes so satisfactorily. You must have a 
sound financial backing ?” 

** Well, yes,” he said, plainly enjoying mry mystification. ‘‘There is 
wealth enough on hand in my business to pay the entire national debt. It 
is not all in one organization, but as they are conducted upon the same 
general principles I am justified in claiming them all to some extent. But 
the particular institution I represent has alone more money than the capi- 
tal of any bank in the country. There are others with more and others 
with less, but each has enough and to spare to fulfill all contracts with its 
customers.” 


** You say that rich men are among your best patrons?’ I said. ‘‘ Per- | 


haps you are a capitalist or a representative of capitalists ?” 
** ] represent capital, and plenty of it,” said he, ‘‘ although it is money 
actually belonging to the customers themselves, But you do not yet scent 








my relations with the wealthy classes. Let me be plainer. | help rich 
men build up and often create valuable estates.” 

“* You cannot be a lawyer,” I mused aloud. “They only help settle es. 
tates after a man passes away, except when they help contesting heirs io 
unsettle them. But what does a rich man need anyway of that which he 
already possesses? He has an estate ; why should he require you to fy, 
nish him one ?” “ 

‘The possible misfortunes of business,” answered the gentleman more 
seriously, ‘‘ are known to every sensible man in the world of trade, The 
more successful a person may be in commerce, manufacture or finanre 
the more he sees and appreciates the chances of disaster tw all his ptos- 
pects. The very intelligence which has made him a man of present am. 
ple means teaches him that the future is full of uncertainties by which q 
part or all of his possessions may disappear.” 

‘* And your business is to make good the loss ?” | asked dubiously, 

‘*Oh, no, my business is to have furnished him the certainty of receiy. 
ing a good round sum of money after a term of years, or of furnish. 
ing the same as an estate to his heirs, an estate which intervening busi. 
ness disaster cannot impair, and which even those lawyers you reterred jo 
cannot unsettle. I give him an estate which goes straight, and in alump 
at once to those for whom he intends it.” ‘ 

‘* Yours should be a popular and an easy calling,” I said. ‘I presume 
all you have to do is to sit in your office making arrangements with 
swarms of applicants, with policemen, perhaps, to keep the crowd in line 
and see that the rush does not overpower you ?” 

‘To the contrary,” he answered. ** | have to visit either in person or by 
some of my assistants almost every man with whom I do business, I am 
obliged to seek him at his office, store orhome. Every man with whom 
I have dealings admits the value and importance of concluding an agree. 
ment with me, and every man who has accepted what I have to sell is glad 
he did so, while his family feels and talks the same way. Yet he has al. 
most invariably only concluded the contract after more or less urgent so- 
licitation on my part.” 

‘It’s an interesting phase of human perversity,” I said, ‘‘that you 
should have what all seem to want and are pleased to have obtained, yet 
which few, if any, hunt you up to buy. No more of your puzzles, if you 
please. What is your business, anyway ?” 

‘*T am alife insurance agent,” said he, pleasantly, handing me the card 
of a prominent company, with some well written and clearly-stated pam. 
phlets, showing the advantages of the system, as a whole, and his com. 
pany in particular. 

We were a little over twenty-four hours on the train, but before reach- 
ing Chicago my energetic and entertaining friend had secured three new 
** applications,” and it was difficult to tell who were the better satisfied, 
the untiring gentleman who had obtained the business, or those who had 
thus additionally made sure of the future ease of themselves and their 
families— Zhe Chicago Herald. 





Fire and Life Insurance in New Jersey. 


WE have received from Henry C. Kelsey, Secretary of State for New 
Jersey, advanced sheets of the fire insurance report, and also the life in- 
surance report for the year ending December 31, 1535. 


FIRE AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE. 


The total amount of capital stock of New Jersey stock companies, other 
than life, was $2,705,970; total assets, $6,719,250 ; total liabilities, in- 
cluding capital stock, $4,077,761.37 ; total net surplus was $2,641,488.63, 

New Jersey mutual companies had premium notes amounting to 
$3.917.905.85 ; cash assets, $478,435.79; and liabilities, $100,902.25. 

The New Jersey stock companies had, in real estate, $842,930.06; 
bonds and mortgages, $2,958,980.66 ; interest thereon, $65,575.47 ; United 
States bonds, $1,110,994.50; other stocks and bonds, $1,220.247.77; call 
loans on collaterals, $117,040; cash on hand and in bank, $214,198.18 ; 
premiums in course of collection, $136,912.75 ; all other assets, $52,370.61. 
Total assets, $6,719,250. The mutual companies of New Jersey had: 
Real estate. $11,700; bonds and mortgages, $212,860; United Siates 
bonds, $68,625 65; other stocks and bonds, $47 783.15 ; call loans on 
collaterals, $31,797.57; cash on hand and in bank, $32.222.92 ; premiums 
in course of collection, $6,265 g1; all other assets, $47,180.56. Total, 
$478,435.79. The liabilties of the New Jersey stock companies at the 
end of the year were: Unpaid losses and ‘claims, $126,617.58 ; unearned 
premiums, $1,082,233 40; all other liabilities, $162,940.39 ; capital stock, 
$2,705,979. Total, $4,077,761.37. Mutual companies of New Jersey: 
Unpaid losses and claims, $27,976.04 ; all other liabilities, $72,926.21. 
Total, $100,902.25. ; 

The income of New Jersey stock companies in 1885 was: Premiums, 
$1,601,508.34 ; interest on bonds and mortgages, $177,657.58; interest 
and dividends trom other sources, $117,144.25; rents, $27,723.61 ; all 
other sources, $40,188.32. Total, $1,964,222.11. Mutual fire companies 
of New Jersey: Premiums (cash), $70,930.28 ; interest on bonds and 
mortgages, $10,076.25; interest and dividends from other sources, 
$5 _323.93°; all other sources, $101,271.28. Total, $187,601.74. 

The expenditures of the New Jersey stock companies were as follows: 
Fire losses, $905.800.96 ; p'ate glass, $5,992 88 ; dividends, $294.345.95; 
commissions, $280,503.40; Salaries and tees, $125,931.54; taxes, $43.- 
967.41 ; all other expenditures, $158,836.28, Total, $1,825,378.42, Mus 
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mpanies of New Jersey: Losses, $120,175.05; commissions, 
eeigesa, salaries and fees, $18,944.40 ; taxes, $1,390.18 ; all other ex- 
penditures, $31,391-87. Total, $175,991.71. : 

The risks written during the year by New Jersey stock companies 
amounted to $179,934,527 ; premiums thereon, $1,749,387.80 ; losses in- 
curred, $909,956 28. Total risks in force, $210,296,047; premiums 
thereon, $2,010,620.13. Mutual companies of New Jersey: Risks written 
during the year, $9,126,623.19; premiums thereon, cash, $72,342.09 ; 
notes, $397,606.48 ; losses incurred, $125.179.99. Total risks in force, 
$70.547.057-92 ; premiums thereon, cash, $683,451.45; notes, $4,140,485.82. 

New Jersey stock companies report risks written in the State aggre- 
gating $56,770,906 ; premiums received, $412,897.24; losses incurred, 
$171,531.69 ; losses paid, $174,612, showing an excess of premium over 
losses of $247,305.55. Mutual companies of New Jersey wrote risks in the 
State amounting to $9,106,123; premiums received, cash, $72,300.67 ; 
notes, $397,060.23 ; losses incurred, $127,662.50. ‘ 

Companies of other States wrote risks in the State amounting to 
$157,327,647 ; premiums received, $1,195,561.38 ; losses incurred, $579.- 
412.21. Sixty-one companies show an excess of premiums over losses of 
$629,398.69, while six companies show an excess of losses over premiums 
of $13,249.52 ; losses paid, $§77,554.75.- : 

Foreign companies (United States branches) wrote risks in the State 
amounting to $77,736,954; premiums received, $725,229,04; losses in- 
curred, $542,512.13. Eighteen companies shuw an excess of premiums 
over losses of $218,197,88, while six companies show au excess of losses 
over premiums of $35,480.97 ; losses paid, $562.375.14. 

Eleven companies of other States were admitted since January 1, 1885, 
as follows: American Central, St. Louis, Mo.; Boatmans Fire and Marine, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Commercial, San Francisco, Cal,; Firemans Fund, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Granite State Fire, Portsmouth, N. H.; Mutual Fire, 
New York, N. Y.; Peoples Fire, Manchester, N. H.; Peoples Fire, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,; Prescott, Boston, Mass.; Sterling Fire, New York, N. Y.; 
Union, San Fra cisco, Cal. 

Four companies authorized in 1885 have not had their certificates of 
authority renewcd for the present year, and therefore are not authorized 
to transact business in this State, as follows: American Exchange, New 
York, N. Y.; Hamilton, New York, N.Y.; Rochester German, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Star Fire, New York, N. Y. 


LirE INSURANCE. 


The cash capital, assets, liabilities and surplus as regards policyholders 
of life insurance companies authorized to transact business in this State 
on the 31st day of December, 1885, were as follows: Cash capital, 
$4,765,000 ; assets, $517,008,672.95 ; liabilities, $424,840,037 61; surplus 
as regards policyholders, $92,168,635.34. The number and amount of 
policies outstanding at the beginning and at the end of the year in New 
Jersey: Life policits—Number outstanding December 31, 1884, 21,680, 
insuring $52,184.202; number outstanding December 31, 1885, 24,655, 
insuring $55,632,143; an increase in number of 2975, and in amount, 
$3.447,941. Industrial policies: Number outstanding December 31, 1884, 
197.380, insuring $15,619,780; number outstanding December 31, 1885, 
248,659, insuring $24,971,301; an increase in number, 51,279, and in 
amount, $6,351,521. Total number of policies outstanding December 31, 
1884, 219,060 ; December 31, 1885, 273 314; amount December 31, 1884, 
$70,804,002 ; amount December 31, 1885, $80,603 444. 

The number and amount of policies issued and terminated during the 
vear were as follows: Life policies--Number issued, 5889, insuring 


$8,890,610. Industrial policies: Number issued, 127,816, insuring 
$13,145,841. Total number of policies issued, 133,705, insuring $22,- 
036,451. Life policies: Number terminated, 2914, insuring $5,442,668. 


Industrial policies: Number terminated, 76,537, insuring $6,794.320. 
Total number of policies terminated, 79,451, and in amount, $12,236,988. 

The losses paid, losses incurred and premiums received in New Jersey 
during the years 1884 and 1885 were as follows : Losses incurred in 1884, 
$1,399.462.63 ; losses paid, $1,347,921.54; premiums received, $2,175,- 
187.26 ; losses paid in 1885, $1,582,028.29 ; losses incurred, $1,543, 222.03 ; 
premiums received, $2,499,501.26 ; an excess of premiums received over 
losses incurred of $956,279.23. 

No report has been made by the trustee (Francis Robinson, 111 Broad- 
way, New York) of the Anchor Life Insurance Company. There still 
remains in the custody of the State Treasurer bonds and mortgages be- 
longing to that company amounting to $19.550. 

No report has been made by the receiver of the New Jersey Mutual Life 
Insurance Company since July 21, 1881, and I am without information as 
to the present status of the affairs of that company. 





Swift Punishment of Defaulters. 


THE American Surety Company of New York takes speedy and summary 
action with defaulters, It appears that the company issued a bond of 
$5000 on Joho H. D. Meyer, teller of the Pullman Loan and Savings 
Bank at Pullman, Ill., and some time thereafter, having suspected him, an 
investigation was instituted which resulted in the arrest of Meyer for em- 
bezzlement. Meyer endeavored to effect his escape by obtaining one 

Haines,” a professional ‘* straw bailer,” to execute his bail bond in the 
name ot James Crow, a propertyowner in Chicago, The American 
Surety Company was not to be outdone by this maneuver, and as soon as 
the bogus James Crow justified on the bond he was immediately arrested, 











together with one ‘‘ Palmer,” who appears to have been the instigator of 
the scheme. 

The trial of Meyer was short, as he pleaded guilty and was sentenced 
to the Joliet, Ill., penitentiary for three years. ‘‘ Palmer” was next tried, 
convicted and sentenced to twelve months imprisonment and to pay a fine 
of $500, and this action has had a very salutary effect on the *‘ straw bail ” 
gang in Chicago. 

The following letter shows also the prompt manner in which the Amer- 
ican Surety Company pays its losses : t 


PULLMAN Loan AND SAvincs BANK, ) 
PuLiMAN, ILL., May 7, 1886. § 


American Surety Company, 160 Broadway, New York : 


GENTLEMEN—I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your check for 
$5000, on the Bank of North America, New York, in full for claim made 
to your company under your bond guaranteeing the fidelity of the late 
teller of this bank, and I beg to add my appreciation not alone of the 
prompt and satisfactory manner in which you have discharged your obli- 
gations to this bank, but also of the admirable manner in which you have 
acted in discharging the greater obligation to the community by the swift 
punishment of the defaulter. Very truly yours, 

[Signed. ] Geoxrce M. PuLLMAN, President. 


The company has also secured the imprisonment for embezzlement of 
an agent of the Peoria, Decatur and Evansville Rai!way and the Pacific 
Express Compary on whom its bond was issued.— 7he Railway Age. 





A Suicide Decision. 


AN important decision was rendered last week at Milwaukee in the United 
States District Court in the case of Salentine vs. the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company of New York. The case hinged upon the construc- 
tion of the following clause in the policy on the life of Peter Salentine: 
“* If he shall die by his own hand this policy shall be,void. If, however, 
it is shown that the insured was insane, the company will pay the sum in- 
sured or refund the premiums actually received, with interest thereon, ac- 
cording to its judgment of the equities of the case.” The insured, Peter 
Salentine, committed suicide on Jan. 6, 1884. Notice and proof of his 
death were received by the company on Jan, 22, 1884. Attached to them, 
in accordance with the requirements of the company, was a copy of the 
verdict found at the coroner's inquest, being to the effect that the deceased 
came to his death by hanging himself while laboring under a fit of insan- 
ity. The company retained the papers and wrote its agent in Milwaukee 
that the directors had decided that the case came under the insane clause, 
and the company would pay the premiums. This notice, however, was 
never communicated to the beneficiary, but in a letter written the follow- 
ing May to the administrator of the estate the company referred him to the 
agent for information with regard to such decision, On the trial it was 
contended that the company need make no election or option until suit. 
The court so held at that time, but last week, upon a motion for a new 
trial, it was held that it was the duty of the company, having received the 
proofs without objection, to have exercised an election and made a de- 
cision within sixty days. 





Who Pays for Fires. 


Tuis is a subject we have discussed on many occasions in all its phases 
and always came around to the inevitable conclusion that it is the property- 
owners. The conceded inefficiency or inadequacy of the Londun fire 
brigade to cope with the numerous fires that occur in that city, has given 
rise to a wide discussion of the subject of fire protection, and the board 
of public works that has charge of the fire service has been so prodded 
and pounded by the citizens and the press that it has awakened to the 
necessity of spending more money to put the brigade in a proper state of 
efficiency. But how to get the money is the problem. They have an 
insane idea over there that the insurance companies ought to pay a good 
portion of the cost of fire protection, and the proposition is now made to 
increase the tax upon the companies as well as upon ratepayers to raise 
the necessary funds. Naturally the companies protest that it is their 
business to pay for property destroyed by fire, not to protect it; that as 
they expect to collect premiums enough to pay losses, the matter of fire 
protection is nothing more to them than other propertyowners and tax- 
payers. The London Review remarks that whea an inventor has hit 
upon some form of appliance for fire extinguishment, his first thought is 
to apply to the underwriters and try to induce them to make a rebate in 
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rates where such invention is used. If this were granted, not gnly would 
the insurance rates speedily become zi/, but we would have the com- 
panies paying bonuses for the privilege of insuring property protected by 
patented devices. 

It seems to be a sort of theory with inventors that insurance com- 
panies are directly concerned in this subject, and a high official of the 
London Board of Works has been good enough to say that, but for fire 
brigades, insurance companies would have no existence. On the con- 
tray, says The Review, they have existed, and will exist in absolute 
indifference to the fire brigades and their doings; the only thing is that 
if there were no fire brigades the insurance companies would do an 
enormous business, either in the joint stock form or by a combination of 
citizens under the mutual plan. What more simple form of mutual fire 
insurance can there be than that of the very association itself of rate- 
payers under a municipal government? An efficient fire brigade is the 
best practical form of insurance, and hence is the direct interest of the 
ratepayers ; the only effect is that of reducing premiums, to the great 
advantage of the ratepayers, and even of both the policyholders and 
companies, 

lt would be perfectly true that the underwriters have the most direct 
interest in fire extinguishment and prevention, and it might then follow 
that they ought to undertake the work of both, if it were true that pre- 
miums were an absolute quantity. When the company has taken its 
premium on a particular risk, it has the most vital interest in having this 
risk escape burning. All itsrisks area multitude of the one. But if the 
burnings are heavy in any quarter, the premiums are put up. If losses 
run light in any quarter or on any particular class of risks, there is an 
influx of companies seeking such exceptional business, and competition 
puts down the rates. A long immunity from extraordinary fires gradu- 
ally works rates down, and an extraordinary fire works to at least tem- 
porary advantage of underwriters by making everybody rush to cover 
his property, and by the accompanying rise in rates. The underwriter 
has nothing to do but to keep his premiums up to the level appropriate to 
the hazard, and he may rest assured that keeping them down to that 
proper level is something which will be amply attended to without any 
help from him. He need not concern himself about that much, and so 
the rate of fire waste is a matter he can be indifferent about. 

Should the underwriters perform the work of fire extinguishment? If 
they can do so more economically and effectively than anybody else, yes ; 
if the question is meant as implying that they should do this at their own 
expense and for their own sake, no. They certainly will not furnish 
indemnity and maintain the fire service for the same money; and yet this 
is what is really expected by the legislators who would tax the com- 
panies for the support of firemen. Underwriters, as individual citiz: ns, 
have the same interest in reducing fire waste by any and all methods 
which other citizens have; in their capacity of underwriters, on the con- 
trary, they are simply assessors and collectors of taxes for fire, and they 
have no further or other interest or concern than to see that they assess 
and collect enough. If the people burn more, tax more; if they burn 
less, tax less—that is all. Because more familiar with the facts of fire 
waste than others are, the underwriter is probably more deeply distressed 
by them than others are; as an underwriter only, his indifference may be 
perfect. If a propertyowner buys so much as an iron pail, ‘‘ to be used 
only in case of fire,” the underwriter knows that he will be alert to con- 
sider whether his rate of premium should not be ameliorated a little, 
whereas a heavy burning is required to make a confessed justification for 
advance in rate; hence, if the underwriter, as such, need care at all, his 
care need not be in the direction of reform. No fires, no insurance. If 
prevention and extinguishment were too complete, his occupation of tax- 
gatherer would be gone. 

This primary fact of the underwriter’s part of taxgatherer is clearly 
forgotten by legislators who want to make him support fire departments 
and also want to dump the general taxes upon him, ‘‘to please the 
people.” Over and over, disregarding the lessons of experience, statutes 
are unlimbered and trained upon the insurance companies, discharging 
againt them volleys of taxing and restrictive demands, ostensibly for the 
public interest and protection. The public pays for all—how could it 
possibly be otherwise? The companies can do anything and everything 
for the public ; but they will put it all in the bill. Coercion has heen 
tried again and again—it is now being tried in New Hampshire—does it 
work? Attempts to tax the tax collectors are, in the nature of things, 
doomed to failure, especially since the collectors of insurance taxes are 
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assessors of them as well, and are inevitably the sole judges of what they 
will assess. Competition is their only, and their sufficient restraint; byt 
whoever competes with them encounters the same facts that make up the 
conditions ¢hey have to meet. 





“So Easy to Get Out of.” 


THe “great” argument of the assessment plan is, of course, its cheg 

ness, furnishing ‘‘ insurance at cost ;” without this, it would perish as 
quickly as animal life perishes when oxygen is withdrawn. It costs on} 
so litthe—here is that mischief-working “only” again—is the perpetual 
excuse ; and then ‘‘ you can stop whenever you like.” This is the other 
argument, and that such a marvellously silly one is ever offered is a strik. 
ing comment on the smallness of the reasoning and thinking used by 
beings capable of using both these processes. If I stick my finger into 
the flame of the lamp I can withdraw it when I choose ; is that any ex. 
cuse for sticking it there? Is the fact that we can stop doing a foolish 
thing any reason or excuse for beginning to do it? If stress is to be 
given, however, to so silly a plea let us sift the plea itself. 

It is offered, of course, comparatively—that is, that you can stop when 
you like in an assessment society, but cannot if you join a life insurance 
company. The contract in the latter is made a moral contract to con. 
tinue, but it is not a legal one and could not be enforced ; the hold the 
companies have on you is through your deposited reserve, and even that 
is now interfered with by statute. So it is not true, whatever the equities 
of the fact, that you cannot stop when you choose in a life insurance 
company. 

What sort of a link would that be which should hold the locomotive 
fast to the car and should not hold the car fast to the locomotive, and 
would you like to ride inacar attached in such a way? Suppose you 
can stop when you choose, you are ‘‘choosing” to pay sundry assess. 
ments from time to time—why? In the expectation that if the hour 
should strike for you the other members would pay their assessments for 
the benefit of your family? Will they do it? Howdo you know they 
will? You can stop when you get tired—so can every other one, unless 
you have found some peculiar association which holds a tight grip on 
everybody but you. Your ‘‘insurance” is, therefore, only the chance 
that others will stay in and continue paying, and wherever you pay an 
assessment you putin so much solid cash as a stake against this uncer. 
tain chance of the future? Can this be truthfully called insurance? Is 
it not, instead, a cheat and a shadow, a misnomer and a false security? 
Is it not a wager in which you “ put up” your stakes and the other party 
puts up none? If you say that members of the life company can go oui, 
you must not be permitted to get away from the solid differences in the 
comparison. They can go out, but will they? They are far less likely 
to do so, and they cannot take out everything if they do go. The assess. 
ment society has nothing but what itis to collect; the company has in 
addition what it has already accumulated. Those accumulations which 
are the perpetual subject of misconception and misrepresentation are the 
foundation and saving of the whole system. To the assessment society 
new members are the breath of life. When it ceases to get them it ex- 
pires, and this is sometimes not only admitted but pressed upon the 
membership as an incentive to effort on their part; to the life company 
new members are a matter of comparative indifference. It wants and 
seeks them, for its mission isto continue; it could exist and pay off its 
obligations without them. Yoursociety could not. One has substantial 
means in hand to pay with; the otheris making promises on its future col- 
lections. One makes a positive promise to pay a definite number of 
dollars ; the other issues a promise to pay as much as it is able when the 
time comes; then it calls this ‘‘insurance,” and vaunts it as the more 
desirable because cheaper. 

Being so very easy to get out of it is, therefore, no advantage at all, be- 
cause everybody else has the like privilege; it is just a chance whether 
you will exercise it against them or they will exercise it against you. 
The ‘‘ great” advantage of being easy to get out vanishes as soon as it is 
halted and questioned. 

But it is not so easy to go out as is represented and supposed, Asa 
rule, perhaps an almost invariable rule, if assessment notices are not re- 
sponded to, no attempt is made to force collection, for the obvious reason 
that this would be unpopular and if it got noised about would tend to deter 
people from joining. Absurd and incredibly silly though it seems, it 
must be the fact that the assessment society is painted (or somehow paints 
itself) to each man as a pleasant scheme which he can get out of when he 
likes, while the rest will be mysteriously impelled to stay in for his bene- 
fit. Say to the public: ‘‘This isa contract, and if you make it you will 
have difficulty in breaking it, and so will all the others,” and the shy sheep 
would rush away from the gate. This appears to be the belief of the 
managers, for they refrain from unpleasantly pressing members who dont 
pay. Such are quietly dropped from the rolls and the remaining ones 
carry the load. But when the courts get at the subject they make quick 
work of finding the equities. The receiver of the Mutual Benefit Associ- 
ation of Rochester found a long list of members who had ‘* got out of it 
by paying no attention to assessment notices, and as the court had no 
more regard than the receiver for the feelings of those persons, it ordered 
him to collect those assessments, which he proceeded to do in a disagret- 
able and unpopular way. It was held that the members were liable for 
their share of all indebtedness insured up to the expiration of thirty days 
grace allowed for paying assessments, and some persons were confronted 
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ds for amounts they had never ep yr pay. Some re- 
: in the end they had to pay up, plus costs of suit. 
Oe sroseture followed in dee of the defunct New Era of Phila- 
delphia, and the rule of responsibility is now fully established. The 
Cenraniy Life Association of Des Moines, having pretended to guaranty 
ething—to wit: “* The proceeds of one assessment of all benefit cer- 
‘iicates then in force,” the administrator of an estate sued for ‘‘ the pro- 
Son ” This left only the question whether the manager was bound to 
collect or only to hand over whatever might be voluntarily paid in ; the 
court held the former and used the following language: ‘* We regard such 
contracts as mutual between the members, and the company as the mere 
instrument through which the mutuality is enforced. This is a promise to 
ay after sixty days the amount of the assessment, and not merely what 
ight be collected thereon, It is true that members may forteit their 
rights under their certificates by failing to pay ; but we think it equally 
true that the company has the right to enforce payment, and that the 
beneficiary has a right to insist that this shall be done, and that he should 
be paid the full amount of an assessment of all benefit certificates in force 
at the time of death. To do otherwise would put the assured at the mercy 
of the membership, and put it in the power of each member to repudiate 
the express condition upon which the insurance is based—to wit: to pay 
future assessment rates and guaranty deposit.”— The /ndependent. 


with deman 





The Safety Fund Plan of the Hartford Life. 


In a communication recently published in The Weekly Underwriter, Act- 
uary Harvey was credited with making the statement that the safety fund 
of the Hartford Life and Annuity was created by ‘‘ the payment of $10 
a year per $1000 of insurance ;” that ‘‘the fund is to be held intact until 
the expiration of fifteen years ;” that at the end of that period “* so much 
as has been contributed to it by them, becomes the property of members 
who have survived and paid fifteen years ;” the income to be applied 
especially for the benefit of such survivors. 

Stephen Ball, secretary of the Hartford Life, has emphatically contra- 
dicted these statements in a letter, wherein he expresses evident satisfac- 
tion at the same time that Mr, Harvey has characterized the Hartford 
Life as one or two prominent companies credited with a systematic effort 
to create an adequate reserve for its policies issued under the assessment 


system. 
Mr. Ball then describes the safety fund plan as follows, in answering 


Mr. Harvey at further length : 


Neither the safety fund plan nor the literature of the company furnishes 
a basis for any one of these assertions. Then, without directly charging 
the company with promising that its certificates shall be virtually self- 
sustaining at the end of fifteen years, such a charge is indirectly implied, 
and upon assumption he proceeds to declare the fund to be ‘‘a pure ton- 
tine,” with an unjust forfeiture of interest therein by those who lapse, and 
predicts greater loss to those who continue, through ‘‘the inadequacy of 
the fund at the end to fulfill their expectations of self-maintenance,” all 
of which declarations are inapplicable to the company or its system, and 
render their maker subject to criticism for attempting to analyze a subject 
to which he has not given enough examination to enable him to start with 
the actual facts. 

The safety fund system, as conducted by this company, contemplates 
the payment of policies matured by death from a mortuary fund, created 
by the payment of assessments levied uponall the members. The amount 
of an assessment on each $1000 of indemnity in force for each $1000 of 
death loss, is determined in accordance with a table of assessment ratios, 
made a part of each contract, with proper regard also for the total mem- 
bership in force at the date of any assessment, and the probable lapse of 
membership in its payment. 

This table is graduated to correspond with the observed increase in 
mortality following increase of age, and the proportion of the amount 
which each member is required to contribute to the mortuary fund is 
equitably preserved. The amount of assessments during any one year is 
flexible, adapting itself to the amount of losses it becomes necessary to 
assess for ; the only limit being that but one table rate can be assessed 
upon any $1000 in force, as its contribution to any $1000 of loss ; hence, 
so long as the amount in force is sufficient to produce $1000 by the pay- 
ment of the amount given in the table of assessment ratios opposite each 
member's age at the date of assessment, upon each $1000 of his indemnity, 
will be produced enough to pay each and every matured claim in 
ull, 


The assessment (limited as before stated) is $1 at age thirty-six, larger 
amounts at more advanced ages. Experience teaches that any group of 
members secured in the ordinary course of business, at ages between 
twenty and sixty will result in a higher average age than thirty-six. 

_Assuming the holders of $1,000,000—only to be in force at age thirty- 
six or higher, and paying their full limit on an assessment, $1000—pro- 
ceeds on each $r000—loss assessed for would necessarily result from such 
payments, any excess of indemnity in force over $1,000,000 necessarily 
resulting in a corresponding ability to pay all claims in full by assess- 
ments alone, 

It only needs then, auxiliary to assessments, as a provision to pay all 





claims in full, a permanent reserve sufficient in amount to cover the total 
indemnity in force when it shall fall below that which produces $1000— 
by one full assessment at table ratio. This point must be the point when 
less than $1,000,000 indemnity is in force, hence $1,000,000, accumu- 
lated and held as a permanent reserve, if properly applied, is an ample 
amount to meet the only contingency unprovided for by assessments, 
namely, a decrease in indemnity in force below the safety point. 

The safety fund is created by the payment of $10, once only, upon each 
$1000 of indemnity issued. Whenever the company fails to pay $1000— 
on each $1000, of any policy matured by death—it becomes the duty of the 
trustees of the safety fund to make a fro raéa division of the same, among 
all the holders of indemnity then in force. 

As the paying power of assessments prevents any such default with 
$1,000,000 or more of total indemnity-in force, resort to the fund need 
not be had; and the completed safety fund, with assessments, makes 
positive and certain the payment of all claims in full, even to the last— 
those which survive the division of the fund being practically changed to 
endowments for their face. 

The safety fund then, an actual trust for the specific purpose of security, 
rounds out and perfects the assessment system. This security is founded, 
in fact, free from theory or assumption, and will not admit of any ques- 
tion by one informed in regard to it; there being, in the company’s view 
of it, no opportunity for variety of opinion. The contribution to it being 
limited to $10 once only on each $1000, its forfeiture by lapse caanot, 
without undue exaggeration, be considered an ‘‘ inequitable forfeiture of 
tontine interest in it.” 

It is a forfeiture charge extremely moderate in amount. The present 
income of the fund from interest, and the surplus in future in excess of 
the limit of $1,000,000, must be divided semi-annually among those mem- 
bers in force who made the $10 payment to it five or more years betlore, 
by application to any payment necessary to sustain their membership. 

Dividends have already commenced to be so applied upon each policy 
entitled to participate, and must be constantly followed by others, at the 
expiration of each period of six months. These in effect reduce cost to 
persistent members below net cost for actual losses, with a low fixed ex- 
pense charge added. No attempt to induce patronage by the promise of 
“self-maintenance” is made by the company, being content with afford- 
ing a certainty of material reduction in cost by the dividends from its 
fund. 





Delivery of Policy and Payment of Premium Completes the Contract. 


THERE was recently a discussion in our columns as to whether or not a 
company was liable under a policy when the premium had been paid toa 
broker and not forwarded by him to the company. We stated that if the 
premium was paid toa person who was authorized to deliver the policy 
and make collections, the company would be bound by the policy, regard- 


i less of the fact that the broker was a defaulter. The following decision 
| by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania bears upon this point : 


Error to the Court of Common Pleas of Cameron county. 

The action below was debt by Riley, administrator, against the insur- 
ance company, to recover on a fire policy. 

The defendant filed a special plea, alleging that the fifth condition of 
the policy sued upon, to wit: ‘‘ No insurance, whether original or con- 
tinued, shall be considered as binding until the actual cash payment of 


,the premium,” had not been complied with ; that there had not been an 


actual cash payment of the premium to defendant or anyone authorized 
to receive it. 

It appeared that McDonald had applied to O'Connor for the insurance 
and paid him the premium therefor in April, 1883. O'Connor in turn ap- 
plied to Crane, the agent of defendant, who made out the policy and 
mailed it to O’Connor, who delivered it to McDonald. It had been the 
custom for O’Connor to receive and hold premiums for Crane, and ac- 
count to him periodically for them. As between Crane and defendant 
company the same custom prevailed. After the delivery of the policy in 
this case and before the remittance of the premium by O'Connor to Crane, 
the fire occurred. Subsequently Crane undertook to return to O'Connor 
the check for this premium. 

The verdict and judgment were for the defendant below. 

The following were the assignments of error : 

1. The court erred in directing a verdict to be rendered in favor of the 
defendant and against the plaintiff. 

2. The court erred in not submitting the question of payment of the 
premium to the jury, as one of fact to be decided by the jury from the act 
of the defendant and its agent, and the custom established by them in re- 
gard to receiving payments of premiums and leaving the money in the 
hands of agents, sub-agents or brokers for one month after the delivery 
of the policy to the assured, together with the other circumstances in the 
case, 
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For plaintiff in error, Messrs. Newton & Green. Contra, Seymour D. 
Ball, Esq. 

Opinion by Gordon, J. Filed October 5, 1885. 

When McDonald, at the time of his application for insurance, paid the 
necessary premium to O'Connor, he, O’Connor, became his agent and 
depositee, and at any time before his acceptance of the policy he might 
have revoked his application and demanded a return of his money ; but 
after such acceptance he could do nothing of the kind. Thenceforth 
O'Connor was the depositee of the defendant, and there could be no 
rescission without its consent, for to all legal intents the contract of in- 
surance was consummated, and the premium belonged to the company as 
fully as though it were in its vaults. This policy, regularly executed and 
countersigned, was put into O’'Connor’s hands by Crane, the defendant’s 
general agent, for delivery and receipt of the premium, and for no other 
purpose ; and nothing is more certain than that from and after that deliv- 
ery the money in his possession belonged no longer to McDonald but to 
the defendant. If, then, the company received the premium and McDon- 
ald the policy, we cannot understand why the plaintiff should not recover. 
The plea that Crane had no power to deliver the policy until the premium 
was actually paid into his hands, is so out of all character that we cannot 
understand how it could have been effectually imposed on the court be- 
low. Crane had the power to issue policies and receive the money, and, 
as in this case, he exercised that power in a legitimate manner, and in the 
ordinary course of business, the company was bound by his acts. Had 
the money been deposited by Crane’s direction in a bank, or had he sent 
his clerk to deliver the policy and receive the premium, we apprehend no 
one would be found to say that the transaction would not have been bind- 
ing on both parties. Why then might not O’Connor perform the same 
executive duties for the defendant or its agent? It is not complained 
that he did not act faithfully, that he did not retain the money for the com- 
pany, or that he did not transmit it to the agent in the usual course of 
business. But as Crane did not receive it until after the loss, therefore 
’Connor’s agency in the matter, which would have been entirely regular 
had there been no loss, is to be pronounced void, and he is to be regarded 
as the depositee and broker of the decedent. On principle this treatment 
of the case cannot be allowed. The company ought to know how its 
agents are doing its business, and it certainly does know that they neces- 
sarily must do that business through the ordinary channels of trade. 
When, therefore, companies of this kind put it in the power of their agents 
to deliver their policies to innocent parties, who have paid their money in 
good faith to persons appointed for that purpose by such agents, they are 
estopped from gainsaying the regularity of the method so adopted for the 
collection and transmission of their premiums, and all conditions found 
in such policies to the contrary are to no purpose, 

But we have so fully discussed this matter in the recent case of the Uni- 
versal Fire Insurance Company vs. Block, 43 Leg. Intell., 46, that we need 
not dwell longer upon this subject. We have, therefore, but to add that 
the attempt to sustain the judgment of the court below by the case of the 
Pottsville Fire Insurance Company vs. Menneque Springs Improvement 
Company, 4 Out., 137, isa failure. Thetwo cases are as wide apart as the 
poles. In that case the policy passed from the hands of the agent through 
no less than three brokers before it reached the insured. He did not pay 
the premium until after he had received the policy, and the money was 
never paid to the company nor its agent ; neither was it at any time within 
the power or control of either. More than this, the company refused to 
risk, and the agent, in vain, endeavored to recall the policy. It will thus 
be seen that the two cases are entirely dissimilar, and the one can not, by 
any ingenuity, be made to govern the other. 

The judgment of the court below is now reversed and a new venire 
ordered. 





Fees and Commissions Paid by the Friendly Societies. 
WE would advise all our impecunious friends who are in search of the 
needful to seek to obtain an appointment as secretary or director of an 
English friendly society, to judge from the exposé furnished us of the 
Royal Liver Friendly Society. The royal manner in which thousands of 
pounds are lavished on pets and favorites is quite refreshing to behold, 
and for the last few months furnishes the staple object of gossip and 
scandal in the English insurance world. The London weekly, Tru-h, 
much dreaded in aristocratic and commercial circles on account of its 
cynical and biting scarcasm, is for the past six months at open feud with 





the friendly societies, and lately subjected said society, and more espe. 
cially its administration, to a moral vivisection. We condense the {fo}. 
lowing from its articles touching the Royal Liver: Said society received, 
in 1884, premiums to the amount of £364,000, and consequently belongs 
to the largest English mutual concerns. The company appears really to 
be conducted by its two secretaries, because the directing committee, of 
which the former two are a part, does nothing except approving the acts 
of the two. Beside this, there are also two curators, charged with the re. 
vision and verification of accounts. The secretaries are appointed and 
re-elected by the committee, which also fixes their salaries. On this 
point, Truth says: In Octuber, 1875, the committee resolved to pay to the 
two secretaries, besides their annual salaries of £1000 each, a commission 
of two and one-half per cent for all new business. No valid objections 
can really be urged against this if the secretaries had acted according to 
this resolution of the committee ; but these two gentlemen chose to under. 
stand it in quite a different light, and the reader will consider it barely 
credible, when he is informed that said secretaries interpreted this reso. 
lution in such a manner that they receive two and one-half per cent from 
all new business transacted since 1875, from the date of the decree, in 
such a manner that they calculate every year the commission from the 
difference resulting between receipts and premiums from 1875 and the 
present annual incomes, They calculated and received, therefore, not a 
single commission, but were paid the same commission every year up to 
date. To choose the most moderate expression, this remarkable interpre. 
tation—hear and admire—has been sanctioned by the directing committee, 
which, at the same time, raised the salaries of the two overworked and 
underpaid secretaries to £2050, and the members of the committee voted 
themselves an annual salary of £900 each. How frightful the expenses 
are can be seen by the following figures : 


PRRER SOON TNE GEG oc ccccccccncecosccececescoseccvcnsccessesece £352,460 
IN, CIN, GIR coc evesecceccccsenenecersteeseecteeénssesovoseus 180,236 
Oe IN gis oeicrcceesriiecnssescccweosssacsesabascene 181,831 


Consequently the latter are well nigh as large as the payment of losses. 

Let us examine the result of this liberality somewhat closer. During 
the period of ten years from 1875 to 1884, the secretaries received, as 
salaries, £28,240; as commissions, £35,050; total, £63,290. The com. 
mittee of administration and the treasurer received, as salaries, £55,694; 
traveling expenses, £56,000, Secretaries and committee, therefore, con- 
sumed, per year, about £ 125,000. 

It is evident, naturally, that the above figures must increase in an 
ar'thmetical progression, after a certain length of time. Supposing that 
the business during the coming ten years increases as it did during the 
past ten years, then the pickings of the secretaries would amount to about 
4175,000. But what do the poor policyholders say to this infamous steal- 
ing of their pennies, earned with so much hard labor? (sums up said 
publication) ; the direction pockets enormous salaries, works little, and 
is dependent upon the two secretaries, who enrich themselves and pocket 
the fruit of the sweat of others, in the shape of glittering gold. 

The Deutsche Versicherungs Zeitung, from whose columns we clip the 
item, says: ‘* The responsibility of this really scandalous affair, if true, 
belongs to Truth.” 





Kerosene Fire at Haverhill. 
THERE was a big fire at Haverhill, Mass., recently, brought about by the 
curiosity of two street urchins. A firm of grocerymen, Miller & 
Knowles, had twenty or thirty barrels of kerosene piled up against their 
store on the outside. More or less of the pil had soaked out through the 
barrels, which, being discovered by two enterprising youths, they at once 
conceived the brilliant idea of applying a lighted match to the dripping - 
oil. Instantly the flames spread over all the barrels, and in a very few 
minutes they had burst, and the burning oil was running in streams down 
the streets, igniting every inflammable substance it came in contact with, 
the intense heat and flame in the meantime breaking the glass.in numer- 
ous windows, and setting fire to the entire block, which with most of its 
contents was destroyed or seriously damaged. Most of the properly 
destroyed was insured, and, as the policies contained a clause limiting 
the quantity of oil to be kept on the premises to not more than five bat- 
rels at any time, the courts may be called to settle the question whether 
the storage of twenty-four barrels, even outside the premises but against 
the wall, and from which the fire originated, is not a violation of the 
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terms of the policies held by Messrs. Miller & Knowles. The Haverhill 


Gazette, in commenting upon the fire, says: 
rtment worked with commendable energy, but there was 
“ ee aden with some of the machines in reaching the fire, owing to 
he absence of the horses engaged in highway work. Chief, if not all the 
: r used was delivered by hose attached to hydrants and by the 
= ical machine. *° * The whole matter deserves investiga- 
Fag At times there have been sixty barrels of the dangerous fluid in 
open storage there. Had the fire occurred in the night, or when a heavy 
wind was blowing, the disaster would have been far greater. 








MERE MENTION. 


__The Packers and Provision Dealers Insurance Company of Chicago 
has commenced writing cargo policies. Its marine department is in 
charge of Beckwith & Fleming. 

—A new species of forgery has broken out in France—that of forging 
insurance policies. One ostensibly issued in 1869 was recently offered 
as collateral for a loan of money. 

—The Scottish Economic is going to issue a new policy ; it is at pres- 
ent working on drafting a combination of a life and an accident policy, 
that may be called a hemaphrodite policy, for the want of a better name. 


—A special meeting of the stockholders of France Industrielle was to 
convene June 1, to consider the propriety of increasing the social capital 
to 3,000,000 france, both by subscriptions and the issue of new stock of 
200 shares at 500 francs each. 

—The ‘‘ Dauntless Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia ” is solicit- 
ing business in Chicago, and insurers in that city say they will be under 
obligations to our Philadelphia correspondent if he will give a report on 
the company in his next communication to THE SPECTATOR. 


—A meeting of the county board of underwriters was held in Utica 
last week. The election of officers resulted in the choice of F. Louis 
Roth of Rome for president, E. S. Williams of Clinton, vice-president, 
and William P. Carpenter of Utica for secretary and treasurer. 


—On Thursday last in Chicago, Mrs. Elizabeth M. B. O’Donoghue, 
widow of the late John J. W. O'Donoghue, formerly proprietor of The 
Chronicle, died at her residence, No. 389 Lincoln avenue. Her hus- 
band’s death occurred on May 10, just one month to the day prior to her 
passing away. 

—Charles Dennis, vice-president of the Atlantic Mutual (marine) Insur- 
ance Company of New York, died on Tuesday at three o’clock A. M., 
having been absent from the office because of sickness since January, 
He was connected with the Atlantic Mutual over twenty-five years and 
was sixty-five years old. 

—The Equitable Accident Association of Binghamton, N. Y., has re- 
moved its head offices from the Hegeman building to No. 171 Washington 
Street, opposite the Hotel Bennett. This association, which closed last 
year with $25,000,000 insurance, now carries upwards of $40,000,000. 
John Anderson is president and J. B. Arnold, secretary. 


—Mayor Doyle of Providence, whose obituary was published in the 
daily papers last week, was insured for several years in the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association for $15,000. In June, 1885, just a year pre- 
ceding his death, he permitted his certificate to lapse, and but for this 
false step his family to-day would have been $15,000 better off, and the 
asset would have been immediately available in cash money. 


—Colonel Powell, secretary of the East Tennessee Insurance Company 
of Knoxville, Tenn., is in the city, and tells us of the organization of the 
Island Home Insurance Company of his city, with a capital stock of 
$200,000. The date of the charter is June 4, 1886, and the following 
named well-known gentlemen are the officers : C. J. McClung, president ; 
B. R. Strong, vice-president ; C. Powell, secretary and treasurer. They 
will be ready for business in a week or so. 


—The latest gossip in Chicago marine circles is to the effect that there 
are several outside companies that have about decided to engage in hull 
underwriting next season, and there is a strong probability that a hull 
pool, composed of the best insurance companies in the country, will be 
organized at Chicago during next winter, The Chicago pool will be en- 





tirely separate from the one now managed at Buffalo, and will be con- 
ducted in a far different manner. It is also proposed to issue an inde- 
pendent hull register for the exclusive use of the Chicago pool and its 
representatives, and arrangements to that effect are already being made. 


—The German hail insurance companies are in a quandary. When 
they transact a good business the Conservative party, which is in favor - 
of consigning all the branches of the insurance business into the hands 
of government, cries out that the companies are draining the small 
farmers, and when they do not enough the Conservatives say that they 
do not work the business as it should be. Six stock companies have 
lost in the last six years 8,500,000 marks. 


—France is taking lessons from us. Villot, a discharged employee of 
La Fonciere Life, says La Semaine, a short time ago went into the office 
of M. de Soubegrau, the director of the Banque d’Escompte, with his 
drawn pistol and forced the director to sign three checks, each at 50,000 
francs each, which the latter good-humoredly did, knowing of course 
that the checks would be of no value. He doubtless saved his life by 
his prompt acquiescence. The rascal was arrested in Geneva when pre- 
senting the bills for payment. 


—Wallmann’s Versicherungs Zeitschrift sums up the good points to 
be possessed by a life insurance canvasser under the title: ‘‘ The Life 
Insurance Canvasser ; how he should and how he should not be.” First 
and foremost he must be a man of good moral character; second, it is 
all the better if he comes of a good famity; in this case it can be ex- 
pected that he possesses a good education and good address. This 
moral and mental trait should be the fundamental characteristics to be 
possessed ty him,etc. ‘‘ Another of his qualities must be that he is not 
easily affronted or deterred,” etc.—that’s the size of it—he must possess 
“an unlimited amount of cheek,” as we say in good ‘English. 


—There are plenty of small outside companies ready to accept tisks on 
New York city property, but it is predicted that surplus lines will not be 
so numerous as they have been in this State if the legitimate companies 
continue to extend their lines, A broker remarked a few days ago: 
‘* There is a very large amount of surplus insurance sent outside that will 
be insured by authorized companies in this State lateron. It has been 
the custom of Armstrong’s company to write $50,000 on selected risks, 
and now the Phenix has decided todo the same thing The freer these 
companies write the more outside business will be cut off. One or two 
other companies will soon increase their maximum lines probably, and 
the authorized companies may then be able to cover all good property, 
leaving only the undesirable risks to the outside scavengers.” 


—Decision has been rendered at Milwaukee in the case of The State 
of Wisconsin vs. The People’s Insurance Company of New Orleans. 
This is one of several cases commenced at the instance of Insurance 
Commissioner Spooner against ‘‘ outside” companies for neglecting to 
comply with section 1954 0f the Revised Statutes, requiring monthly 
statements, etc., and providing a forfeiture of $500 for continued neglect. 
The case came up on an application of the defendant to have it removed 
to the United States Supreme Court, on the ground that a United States 
constitutional question was involved, and would arise upon construction 
of said statute, as well as the statutory manner of service. The opinion, 
which was concurred in by three judges, denied the application for re- 
moval. It is understood that this opinion will also govern another case 
now pending in the western district of the State. 


—The recent convention of the members of the Southeastern Tariff As- 
sociation at Atlanta wound up with a big banquet on the last evening, A 
happy, ruddy cheeked company of men sat around elegantly decorated 
tables, and jollified while disposing of the good things provided by mine 
host. In the centre of the Jong table was a figure illustrative of fun and 
good fellowship, and represented a mountain with winding paths leading 
up to the top, where was a huge bottle of joyful spirits. Numerous pyra- 
mids of flowers and fruits, huge bouquets and gold candlesticks filled 
with wax candles dotted the table here and there, and their general effect 
was striking. Among those who were called upon to respond to toasts dur- 
ing the evening by Major Mimms was C. C. Knowles, president, who re- 
sponded to the toast of the Southeastern Tariff Association in an apt 
manner. Col. Cunningham, while answering the toast ‘‘ The Middle Age,” 
digressed to present on behalf of the association to President Knowles a 
handsome silver service, 
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HAND-BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE 


ON THE 


ASSESSMENT PLAN. 


Klee SPECTATOR COMPANY has now in press, and will issue June 21, 1886, a handsome volume of two hundred pages, bear. 
ing the above title. The principal feature of the work will be 


OrriciAL Statistics oF FOUR HUNDRED COMPANIES 


doing business on the Assessment Plan in the principal States of the Union. These statistics are compiled specially for Tue Hanp-Boox 
from returns furnished by the supervising insurance officers of theseveral States, and are made up from the sworn statements of the officers 
of the companies, associations and societies included in the list. The statistics comprise all organizations doing a Life Insurance busi. 
ness on the ASSESSMENT PLAN, that are required by law to report to the State Insurance Departments, and many companies not reporting 
to any department. Benefit Associations and Fraternal Societies, as well as the Assessment Companies doing a general business, are 
included in this compilation, affording a ready means of comparison of the methods pursued by these various organizations, 


WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW. 


These statistics, compiled in convenient tabular form, and printed from large, clear type, show for each organization : 











INCOME IN 1885 :— EXPENDITURES FOR 1885 :— 

1. AMouNT PAtp BY MEMBERS. 1. AMOUNT PAID FOR CLAIMS, 

2. OTHER RECEIPTS. 2. AMOUNT PAID FOR EXPENSES. 

3. ToTaL CAsH RECEIPTS. 3. AMOUNT OF ToTAL DISBURSEMENTS, 
FINANCIAL CONDITION :— INSURANCE ACCOUNT :— 

1. AVAILABLE ASSETS. 1. INSURANCE WRITTEN IN 1885. 

2. LIABILITIES. 2. INSURANCE IN FoRcE JAN. 1, 1886, 








Information of this kind has never before been published, although much sought for, and cannot but prove of great value to all 
persons interested in the Assessment System of Life Insurance. 





, ‘o¢ —A complete directory of all companies, associations and societies doing an Assessment 
D tveclor y of Comp anves. business is a valuable feature of THE Hanp-Boox. It shows the date of organization of 


each, its location, and the names of the principal officers. This list is official and accurate. 


LAWS GOVERNING ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 


Life Insurance upon the Assessment plan is now recognized by State legislatures and insurance officials, and laws have been enacted 
in various States sanctioning, protecting and restraining companies doing business on this plan. For the better information of all inter- 
ested, THE Hanp-Book contains the statutes of the several States relating to Assessment Insurance. These have been furnished by the 
supervising officers of the different States, and embrace all the laws upon the subject. They are given in full in THe Hanp-Book, this 
being the first time they have ever been brought together in book form for convenient reference. 


DIGEST OF COURT DECISIONS. 


A prominent feature of THe Hanp-Book is a valuable compilation of decisions rendered by the highest judicial tribunals upon the 
subject of Assessment Insurance. A system of Life Insurance so extensively practiced, issuing its contracts by the hundreds of thov- 
sands, must necessarily be involved in more or less litigation. This follows under every form of contract issued, whether in Life Insur- 
ance or in ordinary business transactions. It is essential for the correct formation of these contracts that the interpretations put upon 
them by the courts should be generally understood by all parties to them—the insurer and the insured. The digest prepared for THe 
Hanp-Book includes the decisions of the highest State and United States Courts upon a great variety of points which are material to 
the validity of the Assessment contract. In no other publication has such a digest appeared. . 

Much other valuable information relating to Assessment Insurance will be given in THE HAND-BooK, which space will not permit 
enumerating here. The purpose of the publishers is to make of this a 


STANDARD ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 


that shall be authority upon all points relating to the subject of which it treats. THe Hanp-Book makes a volume of 200 pages, is 
handsomely bound in cloth, constituting a book of reference that will be invaluable. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER COPY. 
Your orders are respectfully solicited. Address, TH E SPECT ATOR CO M P ANY, Insurance Publishers, 














Chicago Office, 185 La Salle Street, 16 Dey Street, New York, 





